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y For “The Friend.” 

> among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 
of Thomas C. Battey. 

(Continued from page 131.) \ 
13th.—To day is a day of wailing in our 
mp; news arriving of the death of two 
ung Kiowa braves, the one a son of Lone 
olf, the other of Red Otter, Lone Wolf's 
other. They were killed while on a raid in 
sxico. Lone Wolf’s son was wounded last 
mmer a year ago, in the knee, while raiding 
Texas, and came near losing his limb, if 
this life. This it would seem did not satisfy 
thirst for blood, and the Kiowas determin. 
r to raid no more in Texas, he this autumn 
nt into Mexico, where it appears he has 
sn killed. The camp resounded with the 
ath wail, the war whoop and the song of 
burning for the unreturning braves. This 
8 revived at intervals for several days. 
Though I have written but little relative 
my spiritual exercises and conflicts in these 
pes, it hds not been becanse I have been 
empted from trials, temptations, and many 
ouraging besetments of the enemy, or that 
all cases I have escaped without wounds. 
t seeing there are many who run without 
ng sent, who talk much of their experiences 
God, of Christ, and a spiritual life, who 
ve not borne the fruits which become a life 
holiness, I have felt averse to writing re- 
ecting these things without feeling the im- 
diate promptings thereto, lest by testifying 
hings too deep for me, like those spoken 
by a prophet, who in declaring “ The Lord 
eth,” (which we know to be truth) “swear 
sely,” not having experienced the verifica- 
n thereof for themselves, I may appear to 
ogate to myself more than is becoming the 
y state of humility in which I desire to live ; 
| now feel to record as the experience of 
‘soul, “ Hitherto hath the Lord sustained” 
i supported me, else I must have fainted 
i given out by the way. 

And truly may I say, in all humility and 
isedness of spirit, knowing that in me, that 
in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing, wheth- 
ruit be borne yea or nay, that I have been 
ong this people with much sorrow and 
ny tears, under discouragements and heavy 
‘dens which have been Taid upon me; in 
and in cold, in hunger, in thirst and in 
ariness; in sickness, in weakness of the 
sh, and weakness of the spirit; in perils, in 
tions, and in cruel besetments of the 


among a strange people; having home, wife 
and children, in a manner as though I had 
them not; yet hath the Lord supported, and 
by the right arm of his power—notwithstand- 
ing my many slips by the way—sustained and 
upheld in all, and through all; may his name 
be magnified therefor. 

Even at times when his gracious presence 
has been, or seemed to be withdrawn, his 
hand has been underneath to bear up and 
keep me from falling, yea to make a way 
where man could make no way, and to over- 
rule the counsels of the heathen and the 
machinations of evil and designing men, so 
that I have ndt only been preserved alive, 
through dangers seen ahd unseen, but even 
the enemies of truth, and those who know 
not God, have been made to entreat me well. 
“This is the Lord’s doings and it is marvel- 
lous in my eyes.” 

As an instance of the overruling power of 
Providence in making use of the bitterness 
and envy of man to accomplish his own pur- 
poses, as well as by his own secret power to 
preserve those who put their trust in the arm 
of his might, I will mention the following cir- 
cumstances : 

At the time I was sent for to come out to 
camp, just previous to the great medicine 
dance, | was impressed with a belief that it 
was the design of the tribe to retain me until 
Satanta should be released ; or in case govern- 
ment should fail to keep faith with them, to 
take my life as the first act of hostility; I 
found that the agent had the same impression, 
and as a consequence withdrew all require- 
ment on his part of my going out, leaving me 
entfrely at liberty to act freely in accordance 
with what I might feel best satisfied.in doing. 
On fully weighing the subject according to 
the best of my ability, I believed it to be my 
duty to go with them. 

Subsequent information and occurrences 
proved beyond a question this impression to 
have been correct; but, behold, the marvel- 
lous ways of God in turning that which is de- 
signed for evil to good account! Some person 
or persons, probably to cause an unendurable 
disappointment, and provoke the Kiowas to 
acts of hostility, in the name of the agent 
sent word to them that Satanta was already 
at the agency,and for them to come in imme- 
diately in order to take him to camp. ‘They 
accordingly mustered all the soldiers of the 


| tribe, inorder tamake him a grand reception, 


and came in, bringing me with them, after an 
absence from the agency of four weeks. Two 
days out from the agency I was taken very 
sick, and continued getting worse, which oc- 
casioned their bringing me directly to the 
agent’s house before learning that Satauta had 
not been released. Continuing very sick, I 
was taken to the doctor’s office where I re- 
mained, daily visited by Kiowas until they 
left. They departed from the agency under 
feelings of very great disappointment. After 


miles from the agent’s) they stopped and held 
a council as to what they should then do. An | 
Apache woman who understands the Kiowa 
language overhearing a remark made by some 
one of the tribe, indicating the character of 
the proposed council, informéd her husband 
(Apache John), near whose camp the council 
was to be held. He immediately sent his wife 
and another woman to secrete themselves 
near the council lodge, and as it was night 
they easily did this, distinctly heard what 
was said, and the deciston arrived at. 

In this council, it was decided that five of 
their most daring and brave men, men to be 
relied upon for their powers of cunning and 
strategy, should be selected to return to the 
agency, seize the agent and myself, and rush 
to the plains, beyond the reach of the soldiers, 
whither they were to be joined by the tribe, 
and hold us as hostages until Satanta and Big 
Tree should be released. The five men were 
selected, of whom the notable White Horse 
was one, another was Running Wolf,—than 
whom the tribe possessed no more vile or 
treacherous character. 

Having obtained all the information deemed 
essential, the women retired from their place 
of concealment and reported to John who im- 
mediately mounted his pony, came in and 
notified the agent of the intentions of the 
Kiowas. 

Two nights after, the party of five men 
arrived at the agency just after dark, occa- 
sioning some surprise among the employees, 
as the Kiowas had left but three days before, 
and the agent having prudently kept the 
whole thing in secret, except from his wife, 
son and one other young man. White Horse 
on entering the house, not knowing what in- 
formation the agent had received, and wish- 
ing to allay any suspicion that might possibly 
arise, took off his revolver and gave it to the 
agent’s wife, and sitting down in an arm-chair 
—in the private office—one of the arms so 
lifted his blanket as to disclose another re- 
volver beneath it, of which the agent spoke 
to him. 

They were treated with the greatest kind- 
ness, supper provided and conversation car- 
ried on, in which the agent betrayed no indi- 
cation of having any knowledge of the object 
of their visit. They were evidently confused 
and disconcerted, and after remaining two 
days returned to their camps, the agent giving 
them beef, coffee and sugar for their journey. 

Thus through the watchful care and all- 
sufficient protecting power of Him who never 
slumbers.nor sleeps, was way made for my 
return, and our deliverance from this deeply 
laid plot for our capture and detention. Here 
we see five of the most desperate characters, 
men whose hands were “swift to shed blood,” 
selected by one of the most fierce tribes of 
North Anrerican: Indians, turned from their 
purposes without any visible agency, un- 
doubtedly by Him who turneth the hearts of 


1m} ; alone as to the outward, andastranger getting out north of Mt. Scott (about twelve|men as a man turneth a water-course in his 
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field. As there was no outward manifestation 
by which this work was wrought, may the 
Lord alone, who worketh in secret, and to 
whom the most hidden things are known, 
have all the honor and praise. 
17th—Last night the ponies and mules 
were brought in, in order to have an early 
start for the agency in the morning. Al- 
though there was nothing to prevent an early 
start, we could not from mere dilatoriness of 
the Indians get under way until eleven o’clock. 
Soon after noon the wind arose and the weath- 
er grew cold, with a dense fog at a little ele- 
vation from the ground, which froze in the 
tree-tops, until ice was formed on the twigs 
half an inch in thickness, while the grass on 
the ground was dry. The women became 80 
chilled that some of them cried like children, 
when finding a place comparatively sheltered 
from the wind by trees, we went into camp 
early, not having travelled over fifteen or 
twenty miles to-day. Kicking Bird having 
had a nice robe prepared for my wife, brought 
it to me just at leaving camp for me to take 
possession of; putting it upon my bed I slept 
very warm and comfortable. 
(To be continued.) 
aS: A ee 


For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Diary of Charles Williams; a 


Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 135.) 


Remembering that this earthly habitation 
is not our home, and that we are called to live 
as strangers and pilgrims in it seeking another 
and a better country, there is nothing per- 
haps more needful for us to watch against, 
than the beguiling influences of the spirit of 
the world—a world that lieth in wickedness. 
Falling in as its temptations—the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life 
—do with the propensities of our degenerate 
and deceitful hearts, it requires no small de- 
gree of Christian magnanimity, decision and 
fidelity to withstand its seductive and closely 
besetting power. But it is good to bear in 
mind, that in this struggle and warfare against 


cept by seeking to serve two masters. 


THE FRIEND. 


Saviour ; thus, reversing the Redeemer’s pre-|ing, which was a profitable one. I was help 
How} to labor to keep on the watch. My mind w 
true it is, that in fighting the good fight of|comforted in a renewed sense of Divine go 
faith, there is no alternative but, with the aid|ness being round about his depending, tri 
of Heavenly help to seek to withstand the 
temptations that may assail, with our easily 
besetting sins, and with unyielding faith and 
fidelity press after the immortal crown through 
the humiliating cross; in which contest the 
apostle encouragingly enjoins: ‘Let us ran 
with patience the race set before us, looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, 
who for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dured (for our sakes) the cross, despising the 
shame, and is now set down at the right hand 
of the throne of God.” 


The journal again entered upon :—‘‘ 1787, 


Sixth mo. 6th. * * * In future may an 
increasing care be lived in, that whatsoever 
I do, it may be from a clear sense of duty. 
May I not be led astray by the will of the 
creature, but rather obey the Truth; as this 
only will afford true and solid peace. 
loves honor, and wants to be doing something 
to gain it. Butif obedience to Truth is lived 
in, self must be crucified and nailed to the 
cross. It is good to meet with mortification ; 


it makes me careful of my conduct, though 


there is that in me which does not love it. 


8th.—Employed about my lawful business. 
My conduct satisfactory. My mind poor. I 


find there is that in me which is desirous of|manifestation of thy favor towards me, IL 


gaining two kingdoms; wanting to appear to 


the friends of the world, in some things, as 


they are; and yet willing to remain a follower 
of a crucified Saviour. This cannot be; for, 
‘ye cannot serve two masters.” Ifa follower 


of Him, thou must be content to bear thy 
cross, not conforming to the world, but being 
obedient and faithful to his grace, that thou 


mayest know his power to transform thy 


mind, that so thou mayest prove what is that 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God 


concerning thee. 

O Lord! thy care has been great toward 
thy unworthy creature ; a sense of which has 
humbled me before thee at this time. Be 


the world, the flesh, and the devil, lie the very |pleased in thy wonted goodness to continue 


combat even unto death, we are, with the as- 
sistance of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, called upon 
to maintain, that the great victory, the over- 
coming at last, the laying hold on eternal life, 
may be ours. And, how effectual, how reme- 
dial towards this great end is religion, the re- 
ligion of Christ Jesus—the appointed and all- 
sufficient means—to sustain, to comfort, and 
to bless us. For He is declared to be not only 
the way, the truth, and the life unto the ever- 
lasting kingdom, but no less our wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and ever-present 
Helper thither; the all in all to those who 
filially fear, and put their trust in Him. With 


what zeal then should we strive to become of 


the number of those who have the Father’s 
name written in the forehead ; who can learn 
the new song; which those only can who are 
“redeemed from the earth.’ How should we 
strive to enter in at the straight gate, though 
the flesh do lust against the spirit and the 
spirit against the flesh, so that, as the apostle 
says, “we cannot do the things that we 
would!” 

It was in this way that our diarist strove 
to attain true and solid peace, and not by yield- 
ing to that which, as he writes, “is desirous 
of gaining two kingdoms’”—wanting to appear 


the same watch over me, and preserve from 


doing any thing which is displeasing to thee. 
O, keep me in the hour of temptation! I feel 
my enemy often near; his power, O Lord! 
control, subdue, and chain down, bringing 
thine into dominion in my soul. Reveal thy- 
self more and more to thy poor, afilicted, and 
tried servant. Cause, if consistent with thy 
will, thy banner over me to be love. Redeem 
me more from the world, and unite me to thy- 
self. O! prepare thy servant for such a union. 
Carry on and perfect thy work in me; I can 
do nothing but as thou, dearest Lord, art 
pleased to help. Let not thine hand spare, nor 
eye pity; cause thy word to operate, cleans- 
ing my soul from all those defilements which 
unfit for thy company. O Lord! I am poor 
—I want—I hunger—I thirst—as the hart 
panteth after the water-brook, so panteth my 
soul for the renewed evidence of thy favor. 
Grant, O Lord! this; manifest thyself to my 
comfort. 

10th.—Attended three meetings; and had 
in all to experience much poverty and want of 
Divine favor, as has been the case for several 
days past. I trust it is for good. My con- 
duct has been satisfactory. I do not remem- 
ber my doing any thing which has hurt or 


as a friend of the world in some things, and|pained my mind. 


yet professing to be a follower of a crucified 


12th.—In the morning attended our meet, 


Self| Williams thus writes:—‘ Through the d 
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children ; his ear is open to their cry ; his am 
is extended for their help; and his power 
sufficient to supply all their wants. Oh . 
soul, trust in him! Hold fast thy confiden 
in seasons of deep distress! Labor to contin) 
in patience to the end of the race. 

13th.—This day I have felt the need to li 
more inwardly attentive tothe Divine Teac nd 
Many temptations to evil have been expe} 
enced, but through gracious help they hal 
been resisted. The world, the flesh, and t 
devil, strong and potent enemies, are on eve 
hand. Was it not from and through the mer 
of my King, how could I withstand their) 
saults? Infinite goodness is near to help 
who rightly desire to be helped by him.” — 

14th.—Upon attending the marriage 
entertainment of J. H. and M. F., Char 


\ 
zy 
i 
} 


was preserved in a watchful frame, and 
abled to conduct so that I felt this evening 
condemnation within, but rather peace a 
thankfulness to attend. We had two religic¢ 
opportunities which I trust were edifying 
most present, and encouraging especially 
some of diffident minds. For the continuat 
of thy goodness, O Lord! and the renew 


sire humbly to thank thee, and ask to be > 
served in thy fear to the honor and glory 
thy worthy name. 

15th.—Believe it to be profitable to e 
tinue striving to obtain the victory over 
my soul’s enemies, which are many and ve 


potent. How consoling is the reflection th 


my Redeemer liveth, and that his power 
above all and over all! O my soul! bet 
content in this state, but continue pressi 
forward after further attainments. Be & 
content with three or four victories, nor” 
all thine enemies are consumed. Live ms 
inwardly attentive to that Teacher which & 
not be removed into a corner, but will, if th 
art always watchful, continue to point out! 
way with clearness. Be thou strictly att 
tive ; mind it and not the world; neither m 
or what any may say. This has been 1 
place where many have stumbled and fell. 
then! may Ibe constantly on the watch. H 
ing begun the good fight, through gracid 
help, let not any thing be wanting on my p 
to carry it on; but so run as to obtain? 
prize. I feel a willingness to come una 
and live in the cross, which will crucify u 
the world and the world unto me. 

18th.—‘ Blessed is the man whose deli 
is in the law of the Lord; and in his law d@ 
he meditate day and night. And he sha H 
7 
. 
| 
i 


r 


like a tree planted by the rivers of water, tf 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season: his 
also shall not wither; and whatsoevet 
doeth shall prosper. O! may I know @ 
crease in love and fear towards him. Mi 
love him for his goodness, for his judgm 
and his mercies. May his rod and staff b 
comfort me. I know that my Redeet 
liveth: O! may I be attentive and obeds 
to his Word nigh in the heart, and to his} 

And if I am so, then what can harm | 
‘Who is he that will harm you, if ye b 
lowers of that which is good? O my 
strive to gain the prize; even to bring 
fruit unto life eternal. If thou art desif 
of good fruit, labor to sow to the Spirit 


| 
| 
| 
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he Spirit thou may reap life everlasting. 
sow not to the flesh, lest of the flesh thou 
» corruption. O! strive to live near to the 
ine Teacher in thee. Labor to grow in 


2e, and in good liking before the Lord, thy 
cer. Obey his will. Learn of him saving 
wledge. Buy of him gold tried in the fire, 
a wisdom ever profitable to direct—an or- 
ient worth more than all this world can 


» Truly of great price is ‘a meek and 
t spirit!’ O labor to possess this! Quell, 
quer, and, through Heavenly help, totally 
lue all thy disorderly passions, and every 
ng thing; and thus learn more and more 
dim who taught us to do good for evil. 
vest thou learn this lesson; which though 
to flesh and blood, is, when fully attained, 
lightful one. May thou press on unto per- 
on. O my God, be thou my help, my 
, my stay, through this slippery path! 
eem me from the world, the things and 
‘sof it. Unite me to thyself. Thou hast 
2 much for me. O, be pleased to continue 
mercy still unto me! I cannot, unassisted 
hee, do any good thing. I am poor, I 
weak, I am frail. O Lord, I owe much to 
» How can I pay the debt? All I have 
ine. O, enable me to improve thy gift 
‘talent to thy glory!” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The Yosemite Valley. 


y last closed with an account of our ar- 
1 at Black’s hotel, in the far famed Yo- 
ite valley, and before following our party 
er it may be well to devote some space 
description of the valley and its surround- 


1 order to convey some idea of this natural 
der, I would have my readers imagine an 
ular parallelogram ten miles long and 
‘and one half miles wide, marked out on 
flat top of an immense mountain of solid 
rite; imagine a river, with several side 
ches, running lengthwise of the space, 
lif possible imagine that the space, river 
jall, is by some immense power sunk to the 
‘h of 3500 feet, and they may have a faint 
‘of what I so much wish to describe. At 
pper end the river comes into the valley 
descent of 3500 feet in less than two and 
uarter miles: first by a direct leap of 700 
then by a descent over rocks, in a series 
lls which would have been grand in the 
nee of greater ones, for 300 feet more, 
to make another clear leap 350 feet, and 
continue falling over its rocky bed until 
hes the level of the valley. 
ir first lesson after our arrival was to learn 
1easure distances and heights with the 
—all our previous education was lost, and 
S several days before we could in any 
ver degree appreciate the height of the 
is and water falls; we were told that the 
mite fall was two miles from the hotel, 


iin gun-shot ; we were told that the rocky 
of El Capitan was 3100 feet above the 
, but we could scarcely realize it until 
that what appeared to be a bush on its 
it was in reality a pine tree over one 
red feet high. Perhaps nothing was more 
incing than an attempt to walk to points 
‘terest which seemed to be in full view. 
ilar difficulty was found in estimating 
depth and volume of clear mountain 
; where, to those of us who had been 


it appeared to our uneducated eyes as if}Tenaya canyon to the left. 


used to less pure water, it seemed to be inches 
it in reality was feet, and the writer in com- 
pany with others has to acknowledge to an 
attempt to ford the Merced in our bare feet 
which ended in a return to undress before the 
crossing was effected. 

Most, if not all the prominent points of in- 
terest in the valley may be reached by a stage 
and short walks, but the most. satisfactory 
way is to go on horse-back: certain points 
can be best seen at certain times in the day 
when the sun is in proper position to give the 
best lights. In stages and on horse-back our 
party started down the valley to see the Bridal 
Veil Fall, with the afternoon’s sun shining full 
on it. After hitching our horses in the shade, 
a good half hour’s climb over rocks and debris 
brought us to the basin in which the water 
falls after a leap of 940 feet ; as the west wind 
blew the.cloud of mist about, now on one side 
of the large pool and then on the other, it 
needed but little stretch of the imagination to 
see that the name was appropriate. After 
this leap the water runs under and among the 
rocks until it reaches the level of the river 
2000 feet below. 

Opposite to this fall and on the hoary front 
of El Capitan, is the fall of the Virgin’s Tears, 
where a small creek, formed from snow water, 
leaps 3000 feet from the top of the rock: a 
bachelor of the party was ungallant enough 
to claim that it was very appropriate that 
these two falls should be near together, but 
as there was no snow on Hl Capitan there 
were no tears for us. Retiring under the 
shadow of El Capitan, which presents a per- 
pendicular face of solid rock over one mile 
long and 3100 feet high, we soon arrive near 
the foot of the Yosemite falls, the height of 
which is usually given as 2634 feet, but which 
in fact consists of three almost distinct falls: 
the first one of 1600 feet, into a large deep 
basin or pool from which it falls 434 feet more 
into a similar basin only asif to gain strength 
for a further leap of 600 feet, after which it 
descends over 400 feet more into the Merced. 
To a good rider and a sure-footed horse, a ride 
of two and one half miles makes it possible to 
reach the basin of the upper fall, and the 
scene presented there will well repay the 
trouble and fatigue, but a timid rider had 
better not attempt it, for few can make the 
trip without dismounting and leading the 
horse. 

Going north up the valley from the hotel, 
we soon come to the Royal Arches on one 
side and the Sentinel Rocks on the other, the 
former 2009 and the latter 3270 feet high ; the 
latter are backed by Sentinel Dome, which is 
4500 feet above the level of the Merced. Over 
the Royal Arches, during the time of melting 
snow or heavy rains, tumbles a small creek 
which in the Indian dialect is called To-coy- 
ae, or shade to Indian baby-basket. Above 
Sentinel Dome the valley forks, the little Yo- 
semite valley bearing off to the right, and the 
Going up the 
latter, the tourist soon finds himself on the 
borders of Mirror lake, and between the north 
and south dome—the two highest points on 
the rim of the valley: the former 3725 feet 
high, and the latter 6000 feet, or 10,000 above 
the sea level. North Dome when viewed from 
a distance, very closely resembles the naked 
dome of an immense cathedral, and no doubt 
at some remote period South Dome has had 
very much the same appearance (only not so 
flat), but some convalsion of nature has split 


it as smooth as if cut with a knife, to a dis- 
tance of 1500 feet from the top, and has com- 
pletely removed one half from sight, perhaps 
buried up among the debris in the bottom of 
Mirror lake. 

An early breakfast gave us tifne to arrive 
at Mirror lake in time to see the reflection of 
the sun as it rose over the South Dome, and 
enabled us to enjoy a view which we will not 
soon forget. Mirror lake covers an area of 
about ten acres, is 40 feet deep in the deepest 
part, and being as clear and pure as water can 
well be, forms a mirror which reflects the 
domes and surrounding rocks; added to this 
the first light of the sun as it casts the dark 
shadows over the water, and we have a water 
view which is seldom exceeded any where. 
In order to follow the course of the Merced 
up to a level with the rim of the valley, the 
tourist must depend upon horse-back travel 
only, and even that over the roughest of In- 
dian trails, in single file, but there is little 
danger with a good horse and careful guide, 
and none should miss it. After a ride of two 
miles we reach the toll-house where the horses 
should be given in the charge of the guide to 
take around by the trail, while the tourists 
follow the path over the rocks to the foot of 
the Vernal fall, from whence by ladders, steps 
and a rough climb over the rocks (heartily 
enjoyed by the feminine members of our party) 
he may reach the top of the falls; from this 
point he may look down into the pool, and 
can feel the trembling of the rock caused by 
the fall of 350 feet; turning around he may 
look up the river for three fourths of a mile, 
and see a rapid succession of falls which, if 
not eclipsed by greater, would be magnificent: 
at one point a solid rock, set at an angle of 
about forty degrees, receives the current, and 
spreading it over a smooth surface one hun- 
dred feet wide, conveys it into a pool pre- 
paratory to the leap over the falls. A further 
walk of about one mile brings us to Snow’s, 
close to the base of the Nevada fall, which 
disputes with the Yosemite falls for the su- 
premacy of the valley. The Yosemite far 
exceeds the Nevada in height (one being 2634 
and the other 700 feet), but the latter has the 
whole volume of the Merced. In both cases 
the volume of water depends in great measure 
upon the time of year, being greatest in the 
Fifth month, and decreasing with the melting 
of the snow. At the middle of the Sixth 
month it has been found that Yosemite creek 
has a volume of water thirty-seven feet wide 
and twenty five inches deep. From an im- 
mense rock one has the finest viewjof the 
open canyon of the Merced, and may look 
down the river into the main valley at the 
Royal Arches, and if a believer in glacial ac- 
tion, may see at a glance how the valley may 
have been scooped out by a glacier, in fact 
may see (seemingly) the marks left by it as 
it met with the resistance of the mass of 
granite at Glacier point, and was deflected 
against the Royal Arches to be again turned 
at right angles into the valley proper. To 
account for: the formation of the valley we 
have the glacial theory, as above, that of 
Whitney, the State geologist, who supposes 
it to have been formed by sinking during 
some great convulsion of nature, and the 
theory that it was at one time an immense 
rent which in time was filled up to the present 
point. 

From Snow’s the tourist may ride to the 
top of the Nevada fall, and from thence around 
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the rim of the valley by way of Sentinel Dome, 
Sentinel Rock and Glacier Point, and may re- 
turn to the valley by a trail just back of the 
hotel. It is advisable to enter the valley over 
one stage route and leave by the other. The 
expenses from San Francisco and back, need 
not exceed one hundred dollars, and it may 
be made for less. Any one capable of taking 
an ordinary ride on horse-back can make the 
trip, for due allowance must be made for the 
invigorating character of the atmosphere ; the 
femimne members of our party got through 
quite comfortably, and with even less com- 
plaint than the other sex. 

In conclusion I would add, that the figures 
given are the result of actual measurements 
by State authority, and in all cases of doubt 
I have taken the medium figures. E. 


> 


Right use of Riehes and Talents. 

It is one of the first principles of our re- 
ligion, one of the elementary truths of Chris. 
tianity, that ‘‘He who was rich for our sakes 
became poor, that we through His poverty 
might be made rich.” “Let the same mind 
be in you.” You who are possessed of pro- 
perty, devote that in the way it becomes the 
servants of so divinea Master. Consider the 
use He would have made of that portion of 
this world’s goods, which He declined as an 
example of patience and humility. Consider 
to what purpose He employed His heavenly 
power ; and to the same purpose employ your 
natural advantages and civil resources. 

Never was any one so exalted as our Sa- 
viour, and never did any one make such a use 
of his exaltation. He shrouded it in the deep 
veil of humanity; he concealed it from the 
view of the world. None but the piercing 
eye of faith, illuminated by the Spirit of God, 
could behold it. The world knew Him not. 
We behold His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 
Do you, then, my brethren, employ your in- 
fluence in that manner. Never make it the 
means of keeping at a distance from you, the 
poor, the distressed, and the afflicted. ‘‘ Mind 
not highthings, but condescend to men of low 
estate.” “Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of 
others.” Do not dwell on the contemplation 
of your own greatness. Donot separate your- 
selves from your fellow creatures. Do not 
suffer yourselves to be hedged in and fenced 
round from them by the riches of this world, 
but communicate them to others, and pray for 
the blessing of God upon the right use of them, 
that they may turn to incorruptible riches and 
righteousness ; that these perishing riches and 
this evil mammon may not seduce you from 
the right way to the everlasting mansions. 
If you are not faithful over a little, how shall 
you be faithful over much? and if you are 
not faithful to that which is the property of 
God, who lends it to you for a time, but gives 
to none a discretionary use of it, how shall 
He give you “that crown of righteousness 
that fadeth not away ;” that glory which will 
be a part of your nature, which will satisfy 


and blessed, to all eternity ?— Robert Hall. 


Most of the little vexations of life arise 
from the want of patience: those who would 
live comfortably in their domestic circle, 
should endeavor neither to give nor take 
offence. 


’ 
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Selected 
BEGIN WITH GOD. , 
Begin the day with God! 

He is thy sun and day; 
His is the radiance of thy dawn, 
To him address thy lay. 


Sing a new song at morn! 
Join the glad woods and hills; 

Join the fresh winds and seas and plains, 
Join the bright flowers and rills. 


Sing thy first song to God! 
Not to thy fellow-man ; 

Not to the creatures of his hand, 
But to the glorious One. 


Awake, cold lips, and sing! 
Arise, dull knees, and pray ; 
Lift up, O man, thy heart and eyes, 
Brush slothfulness away. 


Look up, beyond these clouds! 
Thither thy pathway lies; 
Mount up, away, and linger not, 

Thy goal is yonder skies. 


Cast every weight aside! 
Do battle with each sin; 

Fight with the faithless world without, 
The faithless heart within. 


Take thy first meal with God! 
He is thy heavenly food ; 

Feed with and on Him ; he with thee 
Will feast in brotherhood. 


Take thy first walk with God! 
Let him go forth with thee; 

By stream or sea or mountain path, 
Seek still his company. 


Thy first transaction be, 
With God himself above; 
So shall thy business prosper well, 
And all the day be love. 
— Bonar. 


Selected. 
THE MYSTIC VEIL. 
This world I deem but a beautiful dream 
Of shadows which are not what they seem ; 
Where visions rise giving dim surmise 
Of the things that shall meet our waking eyes. 


Hardly they shine thro’ the outer shrine, 
As beneath the veil of that flesh divine, 
Beamed forth the light which were else too bright 


-For the feebleness of a sinner’s sight. 


I gaze aloof on the tissued roof, 

Where time and space are the warp and woof, . 
Which the King of kings as a curtain flings 
O’er the dazzling face of eternal things. 


A tapestried tent, to shade us meant 

From the ever radiant firmament, 

So the blaze of the skies comes soft to the eyes, 
Thro’ the veil of mystical imageries. 


But could I see as in truth they be 

The glories of heaven which encompass me, 
I should lightly hold the fleeting fold 

Of that marvellous curtain of blue and gold. 


Soon the whole, like a parchéd scroll, 
Shall before my amazed sight uproll, 
And without a screen, at one burst be seen, 
The Presence wherein I’ve ever been. 


O! who shall bear the blinding glare 

Of the Majesty that shall meet us there? 

What eyes may gaze on the unveiled blaze 

Of the light-girdled throne of the Ancient of days? 
—The Swedenborgian. 


Rain-Fall on the Isthmus of Panama.—We 
your souls, and make you great and happy,|can form very little idea in our temperate lat- 
itude of the amount of rain which falls in va- 
rious tropical regions of the world, and espec- 
ially.on the Isthmus of Panama. 
to a recent article in the Panama Star and 
Herald, the amount of rain-fall in 1871 was 
about 100 inches ; but.in 1872 it reached the 
enormous quantity of 170 inches, or some- 


According 


thing over 14 feet. The most rainy mon 
on the Isthmus is October, and the least: 
April. In the mountainous portion of Cent 
America, during the month of October, t 
day dawns clear over the sea, but is clout 
along the tops-of the distant Cordillers 
the wind blowing fresh from the southwes 
but at mid-day the mountains are cover 
with clouds, and a pouring rain begins to | 
precipitated from them at 2 P.M. T& 
waters deluge the plains, and extend to t 
sea-coast ina flood. The thermometer gen¢ 
ally falls during the rain from 84° to 80°, 
to 79° Fabr. It is asserted that the rai 
were formerly much heavier even than no 
so much so, indeed, that for the month 
October the people laid in provisions and fix 
wood for two weeks. It has been noticed, § 
parts of the Isthmus, that the change fre 
the wet to the dry season, and vice versa, 
apt to be attended by slight earthquake shoel 
—Annual Record of Science and Industry. | 
From ‘Piety Promoted 
John Simeock was a nursing fatherin Is 
tender over the seed of God, and wherever 
saw it, in the least appearance, he was 
cherisher of it, without respect of person 
but he abhorred deceit and hypocrisy. 
ministry was sound, edifying and helpful 
many, he being endued with a spirit of d 
cerning and wisdom, beyond many in spiritl 
things. He was a great sufferer for truti 
sake both by imprisonment and loss of goor 
He travelled much in truth’s service, and ns 
withstanding all his suffering he was in no w 
chargeable to any, but rather helpful to the 
who stood in need. 
Once he was imprisoned a year and th 
months, for accompanying his wife toa steep 
house, for a sign and testimony against th 
false ways and worship. His persecutors, 
different times, distrained from him to ft 
amount of several hundred pounds sterling,’ 
preaching ; taking nineteen cattle at one tir 
and twelve at another, besides corn, cher 
and other goods ; all which he bore patient 
Once when they were driving away his co} 
his servant- maid, who did not profess amon; 
Friends, said to him: ‘“‘ Master how can ¥ 
stand by and see them drive away so ma 
cattle?” He replied, it did not trouble bh 
any more than if they had driven away 
many geese. 
He removed to Pennsylvania in early tim 
and settled in Chester County ; and when} 
spirit of division began to appear in Geo 
Keith, he was active in visiting him to» 
deavor to recover him; and when the la 
of Friends in that respect proved ineffecta 
he joined steadily with faithful Friends 
testifying against George Keith and his pa 
In the time of his last sickness, he appé 
ed to be ina heavenly frame of mind, @ 
uttered many lively expressions. Atoneti 
he said: “I have had many hard besetme 
with the enemy of my soul, since I knew 
truth, and have been in many straits, 
great combats and buffetings for the trial 
my faith. Butthe Keeper of Israel is nea 
all them that wait upon him, and truly 
their trust in him, and their faith is m@ 
strong in him, whereby they are enable 
make war against the adversary of souls, 
to fight the good fight of faith ; for whe 
laid up a crown of endless joy, peace, 
heavenly comfort and glory. And now 
say in truth, that I have kept this I 
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‘in which my soul hath renewed cause 
agnify the name of my holy Redeemer, 
»owerful Saviour, Christ Jesus, in whom 
. hath been made strong at this time.” 
e day before his departure, his wife and 
vith some other friends being present, he 
a living testimony to the necessity of 
ing in love. Eventhat holy love which 
3 for the peace, welfare and everlasting 
of all ; concluding in these words, ‘‘I de- 
ay love may be remembered to friends in 
val: anditis the desire and earnest prayer 
7 soul, that the heavenly spring of true 
‘and the stream of Divine life, may soon 
o0wn to spring and run amongst those 
ould be accounted children of God, and 
vers of Christ Jesus our blessed Lord and 
1 Saviour, who laid down his life to be a 
m for fallen man, and to be an atonement 
i them that would come to God by him, 


ovenant.”’ John Simecock died the 27th 
» First month, 1703. 


For “The Friend.” 
The First Locomotive Engine. 
the 27th of the 9th month, 1875, there 


ngton, in England, of the fiftieth anni- 
ry of the first opening of the Stockton 
arlington Railway, of which the local 
dapers give an interesting account ; this 
‘the first railroad in the world operated 
am. 

as.in the early part of this century, 
she idea was first conceived of a locomo. 
ngine. George Stephenson, the son of a 
r, from the first believed that it would 
tractive power of the future, and fixed 
tention towards making it the object he 
ected it would become. In 1813, when 
lans were completed, be obtained per- 
on, or rather a commission from Lord 
asworth to build a locomotive ; or, as 
venson called it, a travelling engine, and 
25th of 7th month, 1814, had the satis- 
m of seeing his first engine in operation 
ilingworth. His success, however, would 
een insignificant, but for his discovery 
_ “steam blast.” His second engine was 
t advance onthe first. The first engine 
syed on a railway, was ‘‘ Locomotion,” 
‘0. 1, on the Stockton and Darlington 
ad, in 1825. At the time it was built, 
had no knowledge whatever of the 
ilities of steam asa motor. Even Ed- 
Pease, whose name is so intimately 
vated with the project, did not dream of 
ig use of locomotive power. But George 
nson convinced him, by showing him 
his Killingworth engine could do. The 
ig of locomotives having been determin- 
| became a serious question how they 
l be supplied. Edward Pease had great 
n Stephenson, and united with his cousin, 
Richardson, in placing at his disposal 
) for establishing the engine works at 
tle, which were commenced in 1823, 
-was there that the engine called “ Lo- 
ion” was built, in 1824. The cost of it 
00. it had a plain straight boiler, .10 
ng by 2 feet diameter, a through tube 
dfameter of 2 feet, and a safety 


roke, The cylinders were placed ver- 


‘on the top of the boiler. It had four 
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metal wheels, each 4 feet diameter, and two 
flat sides which were worked by loose eccen- 
tric sheaves and bell cranks. There was a4 
inch pump, worked from a cross-head on the 
piston. ‘The tender had four metal wheels, 
each 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, with a small 
square tank on the top holding about 240 gal- 
lons of water. The frame was made of wood, 
and there was no brake attached to either en- 
gine or tender, and many serious accidents oc- 
cured in consequence. The total heating sur- 
face was 60 square feet. One of the most cu- 
rious features of the No. 1 engine, was two large 
cross-beams, which were coupled to crank- 
pins, in wheels kept at right angles by side- 
rods. It could haul twelve wagons, at a speed 
of eight miles per hour. In 1821, an applica- 
tion was made to parliament for an act to 
allow the Stockton and Darlington road to be 
constructed, but the scheme was near failing 


‘8 the living Word and promised Seed of|for want of funds, there being £10,000 short. 


In this emergency, Edward Pease agreed to 
advance the sum, on condition of having three 
years’ option whether to take the company’s 
bonds or shares to that amount. Within 
three years the concern made such progress, 
that he had no hesitation in taking the shares 


. formal celebration at the old City of|to the amount of £10,000; and while he held 


them they trebled in value. In 1825, the 
road was finished. The 27th of 9th month 
was the opening day. The novelty of the 
scene had attracted a great concourse of 
spectators. When the signal was given and 
the engine started off with its train of wagons, 
the scene was most interesting; horsemen 
galloping across the fields, to accompany the 
engine; people on foot running, vainly en- 
deavoring to keep up. The performance was 
astonishing to all beholders, and the whole 
route was lined with people. There were no 
cross-ties for the track in those days; the 
rails were fastened to stone blocks 18 inches 
to 24 inches long by 14 inches to 18 inches 
broad and 10 inches to 12 inches deep; their 
rigidity was so great, they shook the rolling 
stock to pieces. No tickets were issued, the 
guard or engineer taking thé fares ; and there 
were no station-houses or platforms; the pas- 
sengers had to get into the carriages the best 
way they could. 

The account of the fiftieth anniversary, is 
indicative of the very great improvements 
that have been made since the first establish- 
ment of the road, and the interest shown by 
the public in celebrating the -occasion, must 
have been gratifying to the descendants of 
the originators of the enterprize. M. B. 


“Be not partakers of other men’s sins but 
reprove them.’ Which cannot be the case, 
in my view, if when our minds are brought 
under exercise on account of the conduct of 
others, which our judgment is sensibly affect- 
ed with a belief is not in accordance with the 
will of God, and we feel ourselves called upon 
to labor to bring them to a proper sense of 
it, if we neglect so to do, from whatsoever 
cause our omission may arise, we become im- 
plicated, in degree, with them in the Divine 
sight.— 7. Shillitoe. 


It is to this blessed inward principle of light, 


which gaye a working pressure of 25 life, and truth, this word of Divine grace, that 
rsquare inch. There were two cylin-|all the true and exercised ministers of Christ 
ach 10 inches in diameter and a 24/do direct allas able to build us up, and to give 


us an inheritance among them that are sanc- 
tified —Z, A. Barclay. 
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From “ The Leeds Mercury.” 
Professor Mivart on “ Apes.” 

The second lecture of the series in connec- 
tion with the Leeds Philosophical and Liter- 
ary Society, was delivered last evening by 
Prof. St. George Mivart, whose snbject was. 
“Apes.” He said the interest always taken 
in apes had been intensified of late years by 
the peculiar relationship to the human race 
which they were supposed by certain natural- 
ists to possess. It was not indeed asserted, 
as was often said, that we, in common with 
other men and women, were the descendants 
of apes, but that we and apes were the de- 
scendants of other brutes inferior to apes— 
the common progenitors both of apes and men. 
It was believed by the great majority of those 
who adopted this form of what was now well 
known as the “evolution theory,” that man 
was the highest development, the culminat- 
ing point and last expression of that series of 
changes which had resulted from the action 
of the destructive powers of nature upon mi- 
nute and accidental individual variations. It 
had generally been assumed that these changes 
had had an upward tendency, developing, as 
ages rolled on, into higher and more complex 
forms. It was at the same time fully recog- 
nized that there were certain exceptions to 
this ascending change. In the group of rep- 
tiles, for instance, there had been a process of 
degradation rather than of advancement,— 
the forms now existing not by any means 
coming up to the standard of other forms 
which had now become entirely extinct. The 
same was true of certain shellfish, and another 
fully recognized case of degradation was that 
which had occurred to certain animals in the 
group to which the lobster and the shrimp 
belonged. Of late, however, there had been 
a tendency to extend the zoological area over 
which degradation was supposed to have 
taken place. If this view met with accept- 
ance, it was difficult to see where it was to 
stop; indeed, it might bring our ape friends 
again before us in a new light, for hereafter 
some one might profess to find in them not the 
rude ancestors but the degraded descendants 
of early man. We had therefore an additional 
reason for feeling an interestin apes. In de- 
fining what they were, the lecturer first de- 
scribed the principal characteristics of the 
class generally, and of its different species. 
He then considered their zoological relations, 
comparing apes with the animals most closely 
allied to them; noticing their distribution 
over the earth’s surface, and next their rela- 
tions to time, as disclosed to us by fossil 
remains. In illustration of his lecture, the 
professor was assisted by reference to a series 
of drawings, and also to a number of stuffed 
apes from the society’s museum, to which he 
paid a high compliment, remarking that he 
had been surprised to find in it such numer-) 
ous and rare specimens. Under the first 
division of his subject, he said that the highest 
of the ape class had a brain closely resembling 
the human brain in structure ; but he did not 
believe that they exhibited any proportionate 
superiority of powers or capacities as com- 
pared with other animals. He could not 
himself find in them any higher evidences of 
intelligence than existed on the part of dogs, 
elephants, or indeed of animals still lower in 
the scale. Comparing apes with men, there 
was—bone for bone, muscle for muscle, nerve 
for nerve—an amazing resemblance between 
the two. A somewhat vehement controversy 
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had taken place on this subject within the 
last dozen years, and attempts had been made 
to find structural peculiarities by which to 
separate man from apes, and all apes into one 
group. Man was erect in attitude and pro- 
gression, having a body modified in harmony 
with that posture, but in these respects the 
difference was not greater between man and 
some kinds of apes than between different 
classes of apes. The brain presented no single 
characteristic by which man and the apes 
most like him might be separated. In size, 
form, &c., the difference between the largest 
and smallest healthy human brain was quite as 
great as between the smallest human brain and 
the largest ourang or chimpanzee brain. There 
was, in fact, less difference between man and 
the highest ape than between the highest and 
the lowest apes. What was the bearing of 
this fact on zoological clasification, or man’s 
place in the animal scale? Zoological classifi- 
cation depended upon structural features, and 
not upon functional considerations. It was 
anatomical and not physiological. From this 
it followed, as a matter of course, that zoolo- 
gically man could not be separated from the 
highest apes further than the highest apes 
were separated from the lowest. He there- 
fore took it to be impossible to justify for 
man a Claim for any place more distinct than 
that of a family or subdivision of the order 
primates. Though man thus resembles apes 
so much, nevertheless he did not predomi- 
nately resemble any one class of them. The 
resemblance was a scattered one. In some 
respects he was like the ourang, in others the 
chimpanzee, and in others the gorilla. Turn- 
ing from considerations of ‘structure to func- 
tions, it might be asked if they still found the 
same sort of similarity between man and apes 
as between apes and all other brutes. His 
answer was emphatically “No.” Here a wide 
gulf was fixed, absolutely separating man 
from apes-—a chasm to which no grain of 
functional difference between any other kinds 
of animals offered any approximation. Lan- 
guage existed in all men, and it existed in no 
single brute. By language he did not mean 
emotional expression, or manifestation of sen- 
sible impressions, which, of course, they knew 
all beasts showed in some form. He rather 
meant the expression by sensible signs, whether 
audible or by gesture, of intelligent and delibe- 
rate intellectual propositions—self-conscious 
mental judgments. The very closeness of the 
resemblance between the brain of a man and 
of an ourang brought out this enormous dif- 
ference all the more. Professor Huxley had 
sought to invalidate this by asserting that the 
brain difference might be so minute as to es- 
cape observation. He compared the brain of 
man and of the ape with two watches, one of 
which would, and the other would not, keep 
correct time. It was said that a hair on the 
balance wheel, a little rust on the pinion, or 
the smallest bend in the teeth of the escape- 
ment—in fact, a flaw so slight that only the 
practised eye of the watchmaker could dis- 
cover it—might be the source of all the dif- 
ference. To this, however, he (Professor Mi- 
vart) replied that various apes had striking 
differences of structure without corresponding 
difference of function or intellectual capa- 
city; and therefore it would be a singular pro- 
cess of inference to attribute to hypothetical 
and perfectly minute differences, which we 
did not find, effects greater than those follow- 
ing from considerable differences which we 
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did find. Man being not only conscious, but|from the so-called ‘ King’s Chamber,” 


conscious of his own consciousness ; not only 
acting upon inference, but able to analyze the 
process of inference; not only admiring but 
understanding the ideas of goodness and 
beauty—it was at once obvious to him that 
the principal part of man’s being must be his 
mental nature, and that by it his real place 
in the scale of existence must be determined. 
Corporeally he differed but little from some 
families of apes. Considered anatomically 
and merely as an animal, he formed at most 
but a family of the order primates. Neverthe- 


the passages leading thereto, on which Pi 
Smythe and others bestowed most of 
study. It may be known to some of 
readers that on entering the Pyramid at 
opening most easily accessible to visitors, 
passes down nearly to the level of the ba 
the monument, and then rises at an e 
angle to the level of the King’s Cha 
Half-way up the ascent to this chambe 
proceed along a horizontal passage-way 
the Queen’s Chamber, which is situated m 
nearly in the very heart of the struct 


less, if considered as a whole in the totality of|While Professor Smith is very cautious 


his being, man must be excluded not only from 
the ape order, but must be placed in a category 
by himself, widely separated from all other liv- 
ing creatures. But did his ape-like form mili- 
tate against this view, or necessarily imply a 
community of origin? The lecturer proceed- 
ed to argue that the class Mammaliazwas the 
only one with an organization at all suited 
to the requirements of a rational creature, for 
a rational animal could scarcely have been 
formed on the type of the lower animals. 
There was, in fact, nothing in physical science 
which required them to assign to man and apes 
a common origin, if on philosophical or other 
grounds they found reason to assert their entire 
independence. 
evolution, he by no means felt sure, even as 
regarded apes themselves, that those of the 
Old and of the New World could ever have 
sprung from acommon origin. Some of their 
different classes presented, he believed, ex- 
amples of the independent origin of similar 
structures ; a view which was being brought 
home to us more and more by the most care- 
ful investigations. Leaving, in conclusion, 
the speculations as to origin, he said it was 
certain that apes, however they had arisen, 
formed now one very natural and distinct 
group; also, that apes and men, if only zoolo- 
gically considered, were closely allied and 
stood alone. 

Mr. lkin, J. P., President of the Society, 
who occupied the chair, expressed the obliga- 
tion of the audience for the interesting lecture. 
He said Professor Mivart was one of the great- 
est living authorities on such subjects. The 
original profession of the lecturer was that of 
the law, and he had been called to the bar, 
but he was so fond of those subjects pertain- 
ing to natural philosophy that he gave up the 
law, preferring to study the laws of nature 
and of God to the laws of man. 

In reply to one or two questions which fol- 
lowed, Professor Mivart said the fact that 
narcotics or stimulants and diseases had the 
same effect upon apes as upon man, seemed 
to follow from the similarity of their minute 
structural tissues. 


Researches in the Great Pyramid.—The in- 
vestigations that have of late years-been made 


into the mysteries of the Great Pyramid of|youth in a manner entirely select, and 


Ghizeh, have received a great impetus from 
the accurate measurements and studious la- 


bors of Professor Piazzi Smythe, director ofjand if thou knowest of any public spit 


the observatory at;Edinburgh. Professor H. 
L. Smith has also taken up the subject, and 
communicates to the Journal of Science many 
interesting comparisons and coincidences that 
have occurred to him, his reports being based 
mostly upon the measurements of his predeces- 
sors. Professor Smith has opened a new path 
of investigation in giving special attention to 
the “ Queen’s Chamber,” as distinguished 


Excepting for arguments of{adopted by the Pyramid builders seem 


expressing any opinion as to the original 
sign of the Pyramid, we may safely cone 
that he is almost persuaded to believe 
the Great Pyramid was designed for the 
servation of certain important meteorolog 
standards, and for the purpose of perpetua 
in stone to all time some remarkable ag 
nomical truths and high mathematical ea 
lations. As to the source whence the built 
of the Pyramid derived their knowledge 
can only speculate; yet it seems necessary 
admit the fact that they actually were 
possession of it, whether as the result of t 
own unaided investigations, or actually gi 
to them by inspiration. The unit of mea 


have differed but very little from the Bri 
inch—926 British inches being equal to 
Pyramid inches. The ancient builders ap 
to have endeavored to establish the Pyra 
exactly in latitude 30°; and in their ende 
to do so have found it necessary to exten 
the northward the boundary of the hil 
which it was established, having used 
chippings of the stones for this purpose. F 
the dimensions and positions of the Qué 
Chamber, Professor Smith concludes that 
builders employed the star Alpha Draet 
and Hia Tauri, the brightest star of the 
iades, as the starting point in their a 
nomical measurements, and that the tim 
building must bave been about the year 2 
B. C. This latter date, however, dep 
entirely upon modern astronomical meas 
ments, which, it must be remembered, de 
afford so secure a basis for a retrospettive 
culation of this nature as is necessary 
accurate determination of the very cen 
in which the Pyramid was built. In ce 
relations between the dimensions of po 
of the Queen’s Chamber, Professor Smith 
evidence that the builders were acquai 
with what is known as the ratio-of the 
cumference to the diameter of a cirel 
within the one millionth part of its val 
Annual Record of Science and Industry. 


Select Schools—I would gladly hope - 
vidence is watching over us for good, in 
ting it into the hearts of some to form 
for erecting public schools for educatin, 


rate from those of other societies (th 
here we are poor in comparison with ye 


Friend, who has money to spare, and ¥ 
send over ten, twenty, fifty or an hur 
pounds for this purpose, I would be an 
able for the application to the valuable é 
preserving and saving some individuals 
without this means would be lost; for 
the children of those who embrace this ¥ 
are running with a rapid career into the’ 
again; some of whom, by this holy p 
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the co-operation of the Divine blessing, /that defensive war is lawful for Christians, 
t be preserved.— Extract from a Letter of|that Paul occasionally used an oath in writing 
Rutty. his Epistles, and therefore other Christians 
may ignore the plain prohibitions of Christ 
and the apostle James against all oaths. Who 
claim that immersion in water is an intrinsic 
part of the saving baptism of Christ, who hold 
that a part of mankind, without any act or 
fault of their own, are excluded by the fore- 
ordination of the Almighty from the benefits 
of Christ’s death; who maintain that no man 
can be a truly ordained minister of Christ 
without the imposition of the hands of some 
other man, who through a long succession of 
such manual transmissions has received his 
spiritual authority and virtue from Christ and 
his apostles. And on the other hand there 
are other Christian sects making the like claim 
of adherence to the rules of Scripture, who 
totally deny these and other assumptions. 
Under this condition of religious profes- 
sion, it seems inevitable that we should know 
whether a man professes to be an Episcopa- 
lian, a Presbyterian, a Baptist, Methodist, 
Friend, or whatever sect he may belong to, 
or whether to none, in order that we may 


Incident of War.—At the close of the 
war that followed the French Revolu- 
n 1793, when Europe had been ablaze 
“military glory” for upwards of twenty 
,and privateering was pursued by almost 
e European nations, a schooner belong- 
9 Joseph Price, laden with iron, bound 
Jmouth, England, was taken by a French 
asaprize. Joseph Price was a member 
Society of Friends, and would not allow 
or other weapons of defence to be carried 
is vessels. When the hostile captain 
that there were no arms on board, he 
med in French, to this effect: “Take 
your vessel, take back your vessel! I 
_ not be so mean as to capture an unpro- 
ship.” If this example were followed, 
would be a settled and general peace. 
.en and nations refuse to fight, and wars 

become impossible. 
uring the last twenty years, two millions 
a, in the prime of life, have been slaugh- 
‘in the wars of civilized nations, being an 
ze of one hundred thousand every year. 
shis is not all. The nations that have 
ed in war, both victors and vanquished, 
nade their people victims and sufferers ; 
ire impoverished, demoralized, and hu- 
ed, as a necessary consequence. After 
(merous victories of the first Napoleon, 
miliation of France is thus described 
Lamartine : ‘When the citizens of Paris 
50,000 foreign troops march into their 
|, when they saw the future destinies of 
sountry decided by the dictation of for- 
spots, while the whole country looked 
impotent stupor and amazement, then 
they saw—the obverse side of military 
a 


Scripture belief is. This division into sects, 
this difference of view of the meaning of the 
same language is, we admit, an unhappy fact; 
but it seems necessary to judge of things as 
they really exist, rather than as we would 
desire them to be. We think it important for 
these reasons, that Friends should be willing 
not only to be known by their own name, but 
also to be classed as followers of those men 
who have been made instruments in the Di- 
vine hand to proclaim and inscribe that par- 
ticular exegesis of Scripture doctrine known 
as Quakerism. “If the trumpet give an un- 
certain sound, who shall prepare himself for 
the battle.” 

The Society of Friends was organized on a 
well known and written code of doctrine and 
discipline. If there was ever any doubt on 
this score it was dissipated by the judicial 
trial in the case of Henderson vs. Shotwell, 
where the history of the Society was fully in- 
vestigated. The adherents of Elias Hicks, who 
separated from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
argued that Friends had no written creed, and 
that their (the Hicksite) views of Christian 


ae of the latest acts of Joseph Price was 
1 a deputation to wait on the Earl of 
een, then Prime Minister, with an ap- 
gainst the Crimean War—a war, which 
who promoted it at the time, afterwards 
ed that it was a national blunder—this 
) the 16th of 12th month, 1854, and on 
h he died at his residence at Glynvellyn 
fe, near Neath, aged 71 years. In re- 
% his death, the Herald of Peace says, 


ve lost one of the main pillars of our 


4 membership in the Society. The evidence 


furnished by competent witnesses in that trial, 
and also the opinion of Chief Justice Ewing, 
effectually set aside these assertions. The 
latter uses the following language in his opin- 
ion: “This Society has, and from the nature 
of things, must have, its faith and doctrines, 
its distinguishing faith and doctrines.” * * 

“ They have a confession of faith and a Cate- 
chism.” * 
London), as early as 1701, by their direction 
and at their expense, circulated Barclay’s 
Apology, and his Catechism and Contession of 
Faith, as containing the doctrines and tenets 
of the Society of Friends.’ * * * “The ob- 
servations of Robert Barclay in a treatise on 
Church government, published under the sanc- 
tion of the Society, and several times printed 
by the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, are 
fraught with so much good sense, practical 
wisdom, and genuine piety, that they cannot 
be too frequently pondered by all of every 
name or sect who feel an interest in the cause 
of religious truth or order.” The judge then 
quotes from Barclay’s Anarchy of the Ranters 
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not uncommon of later years, among 
8, to hear the expression that the 
t wished to advocate, not Quakerism, 
er Christianity ; and would not define 
jief by any sectarian name, but claims 
> the religion of the New Testament. 
this definition of one’s position has a 
w of breadth and liberality, and a 
a cardinal truth, it fails entirely to in- 
to others the real views of Scripture 

which such may entertain, since there 
‘bably a score of religious denomina- 
ho are eager to claim a similar basis 
special creeds. We know that there 
e who profess to adopt the New.Tes- 
the corner-stone of their faith, their 
of practice and doctrine, who argue 
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and proceeds: “On the present occasion it is 
my purpose, * * simply to show that the 
Society, as such, have their faith, their prin- 
ciples, their doctrines, their peculiar faith, 
their distinctive principles, their characteristic 
doctrines, without which a man-may be a 
heathen, a Mahommedan or even a Christian, 
but cannot be one of the people called Quak- 
ers. Can I mistake in this when I read such 
a passage as I have qnoted from Barclay, a 
standard of the Society, acknowledged, re- 
ceived, revered as such ?” 

We believe the sentiments expressed by so 
sound a jurist as Judge Ewing; and a disin- 
terested observer as he was of the Society and 
its tenets, after listening to and fairly analyz- 
ing the testimony respecting it, taken before 
the master appointed in this celebrated trial, 
should have weight with us in leading toa 
close adherence to the well known and stand- 
ard exponents of our faith as Friends, lest in 
the distraction of the shifting winds of doc- 
trine that blow about us in the professing 
christian world, we lose our reckoning entirely, 
It is urged that “to follow men living or de- 
parted, instead of Christ, is but as the blind 


ascertain what his special interpretation of|leading the blind.” This would be a truism, 


provided the men we follow did not follow 
Christ. There is the gist of the whole ques- 
tion. If we think the founders of the So- 
ciety of Friends have not laid their super- 
structure on Him, the only foundatiun-stone, 
then it is clearly our duty to repudiate them 
and the Society altogether. But if after 200 
years of experience and reiterated investiga- 
tion of their writings, their lives, and exam- 
ples, we are satisfied that the doctrines they 
held and inculcated, are those of primitive 
Christianity, and that they carried them into 
practice, there can surely be no danger in 
following them as they followed Christ. Paul 
advises the Corinthians thus: ‘‘ Wherefore I . 
beseech you, be ye followers of me:’ 1 Cor. 
iv. 16. Again, “ Be ye followers of me, even 
as I also am of Christ :” 1 Cor. xi. 1. Also, 
in Philippians; iii. 17: “ Brethren be followers 
together of me, and mark them which walk 
so, as ye have us for an ensample.” 1 Thes. 
i. 6: “And ye became followers of us and of 
the Lord,” &c. Also, Thess. ii. 14: ‘ For ye 
brethren became followers of the churches of 
God, which in Judea are in Christ Jesus.” 


doctrine were not inconsistent with aright of|And again, “Therefore brethren, stand fast, 


and hold the traditions which ye have been taught, 
whether by word or our epistle :” 2 Thes. ii. 15. 
“Remember them which have the rule over 
you, who have spoken unto you the word of 
God ; whose faith follow,” &c.: Heb. xii. 7. 
Therefore, whilst holding in all its fulness the 
truth, that no man can become a living mem- 
ber of the Church of Christ except through 
the new birth, and being grafted into Him 


* * “The Yearly Meeting (of|the true Vine, and that a church must con- 


tinue to draw its vitality from Him as the 
Head at all times, we think it is an indisput- 
able truth, that as Paul and the early Chris- 
tians were thus made members of His body, 
and became ensamples to succeeding ages, so 
those who passed throngh the same regene- 
rating process in the morning of our Society, 
are worthy patterns for us to imitate; and 
their commentaries on the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, being only a fuller amplification of 
their original import, made under the infla- 
ence of the same Spirit that directed them in 
the beginning, must continue to be the faith 
of Friends, and cannot lead any astray, but 
may, with eminent safety and profit, be com. 
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mended to our children and all inexperienced 
persons, as guides and helps into the way of 
peace. 

There are many young people now engaged 
in studying the Scriptures, some of whom 
may be tempted to rely on their own mental 
faculties to interpret them, and who may be 
led by insinuations against the authority of 
our standard writers, to despise their teach- 
ings, and indulge in speculations of their own 
on recondite points of doctrine, before their 
spiritual experience has fitted them safely to 
handle such questions. How much safer for 
them that they should be willing to follow the 
footsteps of our fathers in the trath,—that 
cloud of witnesses who have put off the har- 
ness after a life of probation, and having won 
the victory through Christ, have left a clear 
testimony to the substantial reality and bless- 
ed effects of the Truth as it is in Jesus—and 
as set forth in the works of Robert Barclay, 
George Fox, and other writers in the early 
days of our Society. As they are willing to 
abide in a humble, teachable state, more con- 
cerned to do the Divine will, and experience 
the reduction of self, than to soar into specu- 
lative inquiries on theological subjects, they 
will come to verify the Redeemer’s promise, 
that they shall be taught by the Holy Spirit 
of His doctrines, as their spiritual needs re- 
quire it, and great shall be their peace. 

We believe a firm allegiance to our only Pro- 
phet, Priest, and King, is not only compatible, 
but also closely connected with a like faithful- 
ness to the well known principles of our peculiar 
Society, and that those of our members who 
hold the faithful examplar of these principles 
in doubtful reputation, are liable to undermine 
the testimony of Truth itself. The path to the 
kingdom is but a single highway, and Christ 
is the alone door into it. If we walk in it, 
“-we shall not only follow Him, but also all His 
true disciples who have gone before us; not 
as man-worshippers, not as “teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men,” where- 
by the commandment of God is made of non- 
effect by human tradition, but because “ we 
are baptized by one Spirit into one body,” and 
“ walking by the same rule, and minding the 
same thing,” “may grow up into Him in all 
things which is the head, even Christ; from 
whom the whole body fitly joined together, 
and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working 
of every part, maketh increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—A London dispatch of the 10th says: 
“The Official Gazette publishes a proclamation sum- 
moning Parliament to meet on the 8th day of February, 
1876, for the dispatch of divers urgent and important 
affairs.” 

A Vienna dispatch of the 10th says: “The proposals 
of the three northern Powers in regard to reforms in 
Turkey were definitely agreed to to-day, after amend- 
ments in accordance with the views of the Porte.” 

_ Itis stated from Berlin that the negotiations regard- 
ing Turkey, contemplate the establishment of perfect 
equality between the Turks and Christians, 

The steamer Deutschland, which left Bremen for 
New York on the morning of the 5th inst., ran aground 
early the next day on the Kentish Knock Sands a few 
miles off the mouth of the Thames, during a heavy 
north-east gale with snow. The vessel became a total 
wreck. Many of the passengers and crew were rescued 
but a large number were drowned. The total number 
of persons lost or missing is reported to be one hundred 
and fifty-seven. 

It is stated that the number of deaths caused by the 
explosion of the Yorkshire colliery is found not to ex- 
ceed one hundred and thirty. 
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half of the pensioners are widows or dependent re 
of soldiers and sailors. aq 
The ‘latest returns to the “Agricultural Depa) 
indicate that the corn crop of 1875 has been one 
largest ever grown in this country, and at leasta 
greater than the crop of 1874. b 
The deaths in New York city last week ng 
539, and in Philadelphia 336. In the latter city 
were five deaths from small pox and twenty from 
theria. : 
The United States direct cable is again broken. 
present fracture is about 160 miles west of the last 
in water from fifty to seventy fathoms deep. 
will be another attempt to repair the cable. 
The net earnings of the five so called Pacifi 
roads, for the year ending 6th mo, 30th last, a 
ported as follows: Central Pacific $8,031,498, ” 
Pacific $6,148,366, Kansas Pacific $1,212,723, Sou 
Pacific $987,021, Northern Pacific $103,552. _ 
In the two Houses of Congress numerous bil 
resolutions have been introduced and referred. 
Senate has acted on many nominations sent in | 
President and the appointments have been gen 
confirmed. 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quo’ 
on the 13th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1244; do. 1868, 122}; five per 
117%. Superfine flour, $4.40 a $4.75; State e: 
a $5.40; finer brands, $6 a $11.00. No. 2 ¢ 
spring wheat, $1.22; No. 3do., $1.08; white Mi 
$1.34; amber State, $1.40. Oats, 46 a 52 ct 
yellow corn, 75 cts.; new 64a 69 cts. Philadel 
Cotton, 13} a 14 cts. for middling uplands and N 
leans. Superfine flour, $4 a $4.50; extras, $5 a 
finer brands, $6 a $8.50. Old red wheat, $1.40; 


The Prince of Wales and his suite were at Madras 
on the 13th inst. 

London, 12th mo. 13th.—U. S. sixes, 1867, 1093; 
new five per cents, 104{. 

Liverpool—Middling uplands cotton, 7d.; Orleans, 
7hd. 

The balloting in the French Assembly for the elec- 
tion of 75 Senators, who are to hold their offices for life, 
began on the 9th inst.; an absolute majority being re- 
quired to elect. The Left developed surprising strength 
in the voting, and on the 10th had obtained seventeen 
Senators out of twenty chosen. In consequence of the 
failure to elect the whole number of Senators, endeavors 
will be made to agree upon a compromise list of can- 
didates. At the voting on the 11th inst. the Legitimists 
succeeded in electing some of their candidates, being 
aided by a portion of the Republicans, on the 13th 
seven more were chosen from the Left and Left centre. 

Spanish affairs show no improvement. The winter 
is very severe in the north of Spain, and some of the 
soldiers have been frozen to death. 

The Madrid journals comment variously on that part 
of President Grant’s message which relates to Cuban 
affairs, but all express the hope that Spain will van- 
quish the insurrection in Cuba by energy and persever- 
ance. More troops are being sent to the island. A 
reinforcement of 1500 men was about to sail from Cadiz. 
The Carlist forces in the northern provinces of Spain 
are estimated at 52,000 men with 150 guns. 

Advices have been received from Khokand that 
General Kauffman is receiving reinforcements which 
will continue to be sent him until he has an effective 
force of 60,000 men. The number of armed insurgents 
is estimated at 25,000. 

A melancholy occurrence took place in the harbor of 


$1.42; new amber, $1.87 a $1.42. Rye, 874 
Yellow corn, 71 a 72 cts.; mixed, 69 a 71 cts. ; 
a 65 cts. Oats, 40 a 52 cts. About 3200 bee 
sold at 63 a 7} cts. per lb. gross for extra; 5} 
for fair to good, and 3} a 5 cts, for common. 

4 a6 ets. per lb. gross, and hogs, $10 a $11.50 
lb. net for corn fed. Receipts 8000 sheep at 
hogs. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.02 a 
No. 2 do., 97 cts.; No. 3 do., 80 cts. No. 2 mix 
47 2 48 cts. No. 2 oats, 30 cts. Lard, 12} ets. 
more.—No. 2 western red wheat, $1.35; M 


Bremen on the 11th inst. When the steamship Mosel 
had embarked her passengers for New York, in the 
outer port, the explosion of a case of dynamite, which 
was among some of the passenger baggage on the quay, 
took place, damaging the vessel and killing a number 
of petsons who had assembled to take leave of the 
voyagers. It is supposed that it was intended to smug- 
gle the dynamite on board the steamer. A dispatch 
from Bremerhaven states that sixty-eight persons were 
killed and thirty-five wounded by the explosion, and 
eight are missing. The dynamite consists of nitro- 


$1.20 a $1.45; amber, $1.47 a $1.50. Old yel 
white corn, 70 cts. ; new, 65 a 60 cts. Oats, 38: 
Rye, 80a 85cts. Lard, 13}a14cts. St. Low 
2red winter wheat, $1.42 a $1.43; No. 3 do. 
$1.29. No. 2 mixed corn, 423 cts. No. 2 oat 


THE WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY 
Will open their house No. 1615 South street, F 
on Second-day, the 20th inst., for the delivery 
to the poor. As the funds in the Treasury ar 
exhausted, contributions will be gratefully re 
SamvuEL Berrys, No. 151 North 10th St. ¢ 
Scuut, Jr., Treasurer, No. 125 Market St. 


glycerine absorbed by a porous silicious earth found in 
Hanover, Germany. It has been considered less liable 
to explosion than ordinary nitro-glycerine. 

The Vienna New Free Press is informed that the 
Porte will make an extraordinary levy of 100,000 men 
in the spring, for the suppression of the insurrection in 
European Turkey. Assistance is also expected from 
Egypt and Tunis. 

Unrrep Srates.—The President’s message to Con- 
gress at the opening of the session refers to many sub- 
jects of general interest, only a few of which can be 
noticed in this brief summary. ; 

He urges the enactment of such laws as will ensure a 
speedy return to a sound currency, such as will com- 
mand the respect of the world. 

Cuba occupies considerable space in the message. 
The protracted nature of the war, the cruel and bar- 
barous conduct of the combatants, the ruin and desola- 
tion of the scene of strife, and the large interests of this 
country in the island are dwelt on forcibly. There 
does not seem any reason to expect that the efforts of 
Spain to suppress the revolt will succeed. The parties 
on each side occupy nearly the same ground as in the 
past, only more lives sacrificed, and wider extents of 
country desolated. Any recognition of the independ- 
ence of Cuba is at present indefensible, and so would 
be the accordance of belligerent rights to the insurgents. 

With regard to Utah the message declares the con- 
dition of affairs anomalous and scandalous, and that the 
eee of polygamy should be banished from the 
and. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR I 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YC 


A woman Friend is wanted to act as assista 
in the above Institution, to enter upon the dut 
1st of 4th month next. Application may bet 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 

Joseph S. Elkinton, No. 331 So. 5th St 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Pi 
Philada., 11th mo. 30th, 1875. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE IN‘ 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phil 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua 

ineton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patier 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 


The restoration of the duties on tea and coffee is re- Managers. 


commended, and the abolition of all duties on articles 
used in our own manufacturing industry. 

The discovery of gold in the Black Hills, a portion 
of the Sioux reservation, and the consequent eager de- 
sire of emigrants to go thither, led to negotiations with 
the Indians for a relinquishment of their claims in that 
region, but without the desired results. It is left for 
Congress to adopt some measures to relieve the embar- 
rassment growing out of the question. 

The amount of debt reduction during the fiscal year, 
ending 6th mo. 30th last, was $14,799,515. 

The whole amount of public lands disposed of in the 
same period, was 7,071,271 acres, which is 2,459,601 
acres less than in last year. 

The whole number of army and navy pensioners is 
| 234,821, and the annual payment $26,289,319. Nearly 


Drep, at the residence of her parents, ni 
ville, Ohio, 9th month 16th, 1875, Saran L 
in the 22d year of her age, a member of 
Monthly Meeting. In passing through a 
of affliction, her mind was preserved in a si 
like innocence and peace. ' 4 

——, at his residence, near Marlton, 2 
19th of 11th mo. 1875, Davin Evans, in tl 
of his age, a member of Upper Evesha 
Meeting of Friends, This dear Friend, whil 
was careful to attend to his religious dutis 
ing to promote the good of his fellow man 
a lingering and painful illness with much 
has, we believe, through Divine love ar 
tered into Heavenly rest. > 


